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AWARENESS 


is a fact of LIFE 


Awareness comes early to some...never to others. 


People who have it are easily identified. They 
are busily taken up with what’s going on... in- 
trigued by what’s happening now. Their eyes are 
enthusiastically open to everything contemporary. 

While they vary in age, shape and income— 
they all have this: a curiosity for the current. 

That these people like LIFE is natural. LIFE has 
their spirit. They discover in LIFE the very things 


they respond to in the world around them. 

LIFE is sensitive, alert, perceptive. LIFE is aware. 
Awareness is a fact of LIFE. One fact. May be the 
best way to sum it up is to say: for more than 32 
million receptive readers, LIFE is everything that’s 
new and now and in the present. 

That’s why your advertising will perform well 


in LIFE. Why not call your LIFE representative? 
He has all the facts of LIFE. 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 


Words acquire meaning from the manner of the 
speaking. When you show respect for your audi- 
ence you are sure to gain respectful attention. 

The same is true of the printed word. Words 
gain or lose meaning from the quality of the print 
and the paper. Your message wins the respect of 
its readers when it is well presented through well- 
printed literature. You'll gain the respectful at- 
tention that so often leads to sales. 


For respectful printing, see a good 
printer. See him in the early planning stages 
of any printed piece. A good printer can show you 
many ways to put extra quality into your booklets 
at little or no extra cost. The chances are Warren’s 
papers will be included in his recommendations. 
He gets good results with Warren’s and so will 
you. The S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wa rren’s printing papers 


(HIGH STANDARD ) 


makea 
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A JOURNAL OF OPINION IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICE ; 


Editorial 
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THAT CORPORATE IMAGE 


@ We occasionally will have guest editorials, Here is one 
from Charles B, Coates, once of General Foods, later of 
the Hoover Commission. A former chairman of the 
PRSA Committee on Standards of Professional Practice, 
he is now a consultant on public affairs and research, © 

—VERNE BURNETT 


@ In public relations, as in kindred areas, catchwords 
have a way of breaking loose from time to time. Then 
they race about the landscape like stray dogs. Often 
people pet them for a while until their novelty wears 
off. Eventually they either find a place in the house- 
hold or wander away and get lost again. 

Of late a fairly new arrival, “the corporate image,” 
has been frisking at our heels and making many 
friends. Actually he’s not a total stranger. A close 
look at his collar reveals that he comes from a large 
family of “images” and belongs to the social scientists 
next door. In his corporate form, however, he at 
present seems especially bright-eyed, woolly, and 
winsome. 

But is he real? I confess I accepted this phenome- 
non without much question until recently when a 
corporate executive asked me what an “image” might 
be. Specifically, he said: “What the heck is an image, 
let alone a corporate image?” I then discovered that 
I really had no clear cut idea. I lacked, in fact, an 
image of an image. 

Repairing thereupon to Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, Unabridged, | 
found the noun, “image,” defined as follows: 


“1. An imitation, representation, or similitude of 
any person or thing, sculptured, drawn, painted, 
or otherwise made perceptible to the sight; a 
visible presentation; a reproduction; a likeness; 
esp. an imitation of a person or thing in the 
solid form, as a sculptured or modeled figure; 
an effigy; statue. Hence, abstractly: Form; as- 
pect; appearance; cast; likeness; semblance. 

“2. A thing actually or seemingly reproducing an- 

' other; a copy or counterpart; as, she is the 
image of her mother. 

“3. A mental representation of anything not actually 
present to the senses; a revival or imitation of 
sensible experience, or of sensible experience 
together with accompanying feelings; the re- 
production in memory or imagination of sensa- 
tions of sight, touch, hearing, etc.; as, visual, 
tactile, auditory images; a picture drawn by 
the fancy; broadly, a conception; an idea. 

“4. An illusory appearance; an apparition. 

“5. A bringing before the mind by language; a 
representation or description, esp. in a graphic 
manner. 

“6. Something that possesses or displays a given 
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quality to such a degree as to bring it vividly 
to the mind; a representative; a type; as, she is 
the image of devotion. 

“7, Something that represents, or is regarded as 
representing, another thing; a symbol; a repre- 
sentation.” 


Now what are we to make of that? Do we seriously 
want to perpetrate “imitations?” Are we qualified 
to create “representations” or even “similitudes” 
whether “sculptured, drawn, or painted?” Clearly 
Definition Number One will not serve. 

Neither will Definition Two. In use it can lead to 
such exciting statements as, “This subsidiary is the 
image of the parent corporation.” Number Three 
starts off well but quickly staggers into a quagmire 
fraught with such pitfalls as “a picture drawn by the 
fancy.”’ Number Four is equally unsatisfactory; we’ve 
got troubles enough without “the corporate appari- 
tion.” Number Five, Six, and Seven are attractive 
but, when you try to pin them down, rather vague. 

All in all, I found, Webster offers little help to any- 
one who seeks to explain “the corporate image.” Still, 
I reflected, there must be something to this. So I 
turned hopefully to Roget and began an examination 
of every cluster of words wherein “image” could be 
found. 

This was fun. In the Thesaurus there is no end to 
such words. Say to me “image” and I will say to you: 
“Likeness, copy, counterfeit, presentment, facsimile, 
reflection, semblance, profile, silhouette, cartoon, car- 
icature, marionette, monument, cameo, or bust.” If 
you don’t stop me there I will go on and say: “Ostent, 
eidelon, ideogram, icon, ectype, phasis, or tralali- 
tion.” 

And all the time I will be working up to my un- 
usual word climax which is “fantoccini.” This means 
(back to Webster) “puppets moved by machinery” 
and I leave it to you to speculate on all the modern 
applications of this device by which “image” may be 
conveyed. In films, on television, and in person we 
are daily beset by fantoccini of many sorts—pitch- 
men, pundits, politicians, etc. 

But I’m just going to ride out the era of the “cor- 
porate image” and put my trust in the homely nomen- 
clature of the workaday world. It seems to me that 
corporations and institutions do have or can have 
“personalities” which create “impressions” and that 
they can make themselves better understood, first by 
understanding others and by stating relevant facts in 
the simple possible language. @ 

—CHARLEsS B. COATES 
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Part of the beauty of it is: 


the Beauty of it 


Once all automobiles were black. Once a stylist 
would have been a stranger in an adding ma- 
chine factory. No more. Today virtually every 
advertiser stands or falls on the attractiveness 
of his product or package. Only in magazines 


can it be seen in its full glory. The sheer 
BEAUTY of magazine reproduction is certainly 
one of the principal reasons why people read 
and enjoy magazines, and why they read and 
enjoy advertising in magazines. 


BO oN OUA 


This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 
that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 
3. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. BEAUTY 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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READING 


and 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


By John S. Robling 


@ Reading, as a form of communica- 


tion, is essential to the welfare of our 
national life as a free society. Read- 
ing, as a means of personal enrich- 
ment and fulfillment and as a means 
of absorbing the wisdom of the ages, 
is available at all times for our tak- 
ing. Yet, a look at the status of our 
reading practices shows that as a na- 
tion we have not formed the habit 
of reading. 

The most recent figures of the Gal- 
lup Poll show that only 17 per cent 
of the population was reading a book 
at the time of the interview. The fact 


e@ A native of Iowa, Joun S. 
RoBLING is a graduate of Dowling 
College and the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. He is 
Director of Public Relations for 
the National Book Committee, 
Inc., and is the director of Na- 
tional Library Week. Prior to this 
he was with McCall Corporation 
as director of advertising, promo- 
tion and public relations for the 
Pattern Division, 

He began with the Associated 
Press as reporter and editor, then 
went to the Meredith Publishing 
Company where for six years he 
was public relations manager of 
“Better Homes Gardens” 
magazine, @ 
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is the United States has the lowest 
proportion of book readers of any 
major English speaking country. We 
also trail various non-English speak- 
ing countries such as West Germany 
and Finland. Only 12 per cent of the 
houses built in the last 10 years have 
built-in bookshelves. 

We support libraries with a mere 
$156 million per year—less than one 
third the expenditure necessary to 
achieve minimum standards of library 
service for our country of 175 mil- 
lion persons. This is at a time when 
our world leadership is more seri- 
ously challenged than ever before and 
education is being emphasized as the 
prime survival factor. 


New importance for printed word 


Suddenly a “better-read, better-in- 
formed America” has become a 
necessity. The printed word, the very 
basis of education, has assumed a new 
importance. To keep this in balance, 
however, it is true that reading as 
such has increased and is increasing. 
This can be measured by the climb- 
ing circulation of newspapers and 
magazines and the gains in book sales. 
There is also evidence that what read- 
ing is being done has shown a more 
serious turn. Reading also, of course, 
is complemented by universal school- 
ing in America and by other educa- 
tional services of mass communica- 
tions. 


The disturbing part of the picture 
is that reading has not, in effect, been 
keeping pace with the national need 
for information. While reading habits 
show signs of improvement, they do 
not meet the increased demands of 
today—they do not meet the needs of 
1959. We cannot afford a nation of 
non-readers. A_ well-informed citi- 
zenry is necessary to our survival. 

Because of these facts, the National 
Book Committee, an independent 
non-profit group of prominent Ameri- 
cans, decided something should be 
done. Lay members of this group— 
not publishers or librarians — felt 
there was an opportunity to combine 
several existing factors into a work- 
ing program to promote reading in 
the public interest. 

First there was the public concern. 
Next, there was a network of libraries 
spanning the country. Then there 
were schools and civic organizations 
eager to encourage reading on a con- 
structive basis. And last there was 
the interest of the communications in- 
dustry itself. 

Through an enormous effort the 
Committee created a program to fuse 
these factors together—National Li- 
brary Week—and sponsored it in co- 
operation with the American Library 
Association. 

The purpose is to arouse interest 
in and support for libraries of all 
kinds, to stimulate the building of 
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home libraries and to emphasize the 
values of reading to Americans in 
every walk of life. 

It is important to emphasize that 
not just books, but all kinds of read- 
ing is promoted. Also this is done in 
full cooperation with the broadcast- 
ing industry—two network executives 
serve on the committee and the pro- 
gram is approved as a public service 
by The Advertising Council for its 
Radio and Television bulletin. 

The enthusiastic response to the 
first observance of National Library 
Week offered concrete evidence that 
the American people have a profound 
interest in and respect for reading, 
and more than ever today, a concern 
for the quality of intellectual life in 
America. The program was developed 
in only nine months. This is how it 
happened. 

The National Book Committee’s 
activities are distinguished in oppos- 
ing censorship; stimulating the free 
flow of American books abroad; and 
fostering the development of lifetime 
reading habits through education 
channels. 

Whitney North Seymour, widely 
known past president of the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York, is 
chairman. The committee includes 
such prominent members as Gilbert 
W. Chapman, president, Yale & 
Towne, who was its first chairman; 
Archibald MacLeish, famed poet; 
Jonathan Daniels, of the Raleigh News 
and Observer and Gardner Cowles of 
Look and the Des Moines Register; 
Stanley Marcus, head of Neiman- 


Marcus, Dallas, and Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., president of Steuben 
Glass. 


Several problems 


The need was there, but National 
Library Week as a program to pro- 
mote reading and support for libraries 
presented some serious problems. 
There had been no previous nation- 
wide effort by media to promote the 
printed word on a joint basis. There 
had been no long-range national pub- 
lic relations program for libraries of 
this character. Also, the whole move- 
ment needed strong grass roots sup- 
port in every state if it was to be 
meaningful. 


~ BOSTON LIBRARY PROGRAM: Parents came in to get library cards 


so that children could obtain “My Family Reads” 


A steering committee was appointed 
to determine policy and direct the 
overall program, and assisted by a 
fulltime professional staff, included 
top people in the book, magazine, 
newspaper, radio and television busi- 
ness and educational fields. 

The Committee decided that the 
focal point to enlist strong civic sup- 
port should be the library itself which 
is a symbol of books and reading— 
one which commands immediate re- 
spect. It was further decided to adopt 
the slogan “Wake Up and Read!” 
which had been introduced earlier by 
This Week Magazine to give the pro- 
gram a note of urgency which was 
warranted. 


Respect for reading 


The problem was not so much one 
of creating a new attitude as it was 
one of eliciting deeply latent under- 
standing, emotional interest and re- 
spect for reading. The program was 
designed to serve as a catalyst of good 
will—a focus for all individuals who 
share its objectives. The network of 
active librarians, trained to work with 
the community as a whole were able, 
by joining with the national force of 
NLW, to spark local support which 
set in motion continuing interest. 


button. 
Support of national groups 


Organized on a public service, non- 
profit basis, the appeal was presented 
to many allied national groups which 
responded promptly by giving strong 
local backing in addition to their na- 
tional endorsements. 

Much of the success of the first 
year’s program was due to coopera- 
tion and support from the civic, pro- 
fessional and educational organiza- 
tions. These include — Boy Scouts 
of America, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Girl Scouts of the 
USA, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, National Education 
Association, United Parents Associ- 
ation and the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In 1959 the above groups are con- 
tinuing and the following groups are 
also cooperating — Adult Education 
Association, Army, Navy and Air 
Force Libraries, Boys’ Club of Amer- 
ica, Kiwanis International, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, National Council of Catholic 
Men, National Council of Catholic 
Women, the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation, the Secondary Education Board 

Continued on Page 8 
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OFFICIAL POSTER for National Library Week, 1959. 


and the Veterans Administration. 

This means, of course, tremendous 
support everywhere for state and local 
committees. It means acceptance and 
prestige for the program in terms of 
attracting others. 


Principles of operation 


National headquarters arranged co- 
operation with groups, provided pro- 
motion materials, secured support 
from mass media and helped local 
groups. The emphasis was on local 
autonomy and a de-centralized plan 
of operation. 

The American Library Associa- 
tion’s state chapters assumed respon- 
sibility for forming State committees. 
The response was excellent. Many 
important civic leaders who had never 
before been counted for culture with 
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a small “c” took part. Thousands 
contributed their time, money and 
skills to the state and local programs. 
. . . 20,000 served on the NLW State 
and local committees alone. 

The 1958 program enlisted the aid 
of people in more than 5,000 com- 
munities; also the support of Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower, former 
Presidents Truman and Hoover, lead- 
ers in business, industry and educa- 
tion, radio and television. 

Local committees invented a bliz- 
zard of ideas: they put on thousands 
of displays, exhibits, panels, discus- 
sions, reading nights. TV interviews, 
open houses, reading contests, busi- 
ness coffee breaks for book and club 
programs. 

The Boston committee placed 300 
posters in subway stations, 1,000 car 
cards in trains, and 80,000 flyers in 


customer’s packages in supermarkets. 
The Boston Public Library gave out 
80,000 buttons to children who 
brought in their parents to get a li- 
brary card. Local dairies in Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Spartanburg, S. C., de- 
livered NLW leaflets and bookmarks 
with the morning milk. 

Sioux City, lowa, had a successful 
evening of reading with a decorator, 
an actor and a college dean taking 
part and a choral reading by a college 
group. Council Bluffs, lowa, had a 
special business book center for busi- 
nessmen with a morning coffee hour. 
And so it went—duplicated by thou- 
sands of events and programs which 
involved people and reached people 
to stimulate their awareness and in- 
crease their interest in reading. 

The Week resulted in new library 
circulation records, new gains in reg- 
istrations and many new friends for 
the written word. The Week aroused 
a sense of personal need as well as a 
deeper responsibility for the status of 
reading in the community and in the 
nation. 


Some random results 


National Library Week expressed 
and reinforced a favorable climate of 
public interest toward books, reading 
and libraries which has manifested 
itself in many concrete results, as well 
as intangible reactions. 

For example, Congress doubled 
President Eisenhower’s request for 
Library Services Act from $3 to $6 
million, and a tiny library in Ken- 
tucky finally got a telephone; New 
York State increased its public li- 
brary support by $700,000, and Nor- 
folk, Va., got 1,400 new members 
for Friends of the Library group. 
Pennsylvania created a State Library 
Commission which went to work on 
a long-needed plan for statewide im- 
provement. 

Great media support came from 
national magazines, newspapers, ra- 
dio and television network shows, 
and spot time by broadcasters. 
Nearly every state organized state- 
wide citizens’ committees. 

Regarding exhibits and displays, 
some 20 states reported many in-li- 
brary events, ceremonies outside li- 
braries, and countless window dis- 
plays. As for schools and young 
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people: in-school projects and events 
where the schools put on in-com- 
munity programs also resulted. 

On the basis of favorable reports 
from state and local citizens’ commit- 
tees, the enthusiasm of cooperating 
librarians, the extent of support by 
the communications industry, and the 
widespread response of the public, 
the National Book Committee voted 
to continue the program in 1959 in 
cooperation with the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Second year’s plans 


Printer’s Ink says the second ob- 
servance of National Library Week— 
April 12-18—in 1959—will be “a 
remarkable display of public service 
by media, business organizations, re- 
tailers and political and social lead- 
ers.” The publication adds that it is 
“a glowing illustration of what can 
happen when the support of adver- 
tising and media is mustered for a 
cause that is well-promoted.” 

Theodore Waller, vice president of 
Grolier and Americana, is chairman 
for 1959. Vice chairmen are: Doug- 
las M. Black, president, Doubleday 
& Company; Emerson Greenaway, 
president, American Library Associa- 
tion and Director of Free Library of 
Philadelphia; William I. Nichols, Edi- 
tor and Publisher, This Week Maga- 
zine. 

“Since ours is a society based on 
the choices made by the many rather 
than the few,” the Steering Commit- 
tee for 1959 declared, “its greatest 
concern must be the development 
of every individual to his highest 
capacity. Limited horizons are dan- 
gerous to a free people . . . we want 
to stimulate more Americans to open 
their minds.” 

Again this year special promotion 
aids are being prepared and sold at 
cost to local committees. J. Walter 
Thompson has designed the official 
poster. 

Walt Disney is preparing public 
service television spots; Walt Kelly 
is doing a special cartoon strip on 
reading; Westinghouse is contributing 
several “celebrity” records with spots 
for radio use. 

Twenty famous byline authors, 
among them — John Steinbeck, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., Anya Seton, 


LIBRARY WEEK PARTICIPANTS: Clifton Fadiman (left), noted 
bookman, and Gilbert W. Chapman (right), president of Yale & Towne, 
the then chairman of the National Book Committee, Inc., urged home 
editors to provide for reading in the home. 


Harry Golden, Fannie Hurst — are 
writing special articles for national 
syndication in honor of National Li- 
brary Week. 

Thirty-seven major consumer maga- 
zines with a combined circulation of 
more than 86,500,000 will use Library 
Week themes. The Magazine Publish- 
ers Association has mailed special 
house advertisements to member 
publishers to use to promote the 
theme. In addition, for the first time 
several national advertisers will pro- 
mote National Library Week in their 
institutional campaigns. 

Colgate University will dedicate its 
new Library April 13 to tie in with 
special radio and television coverage 
of National Library Week. 

Because of the imaginative public 
interest concept of National Library 
Week, it is an ideal program to fit 
into a corporation’s community rela- 
tions. The success of this program 
has many meanings for the progres- 
sive company with the vision to see 
that a more alert, reading employee 
is a better employee; also that a com- 
munity with improved educational 
resources for everyone is a better 
community. 

There are five main methods of 
corporate participation: 


1. By having an officer or execu- 
tive serve on the local committee. 

2. By using NLW display ma- 
terials in plants, cafeterias and public 
rooms. 

3. By printing house organ features 
on books, reading and libraries. 

4. By having the company library 
coordinate its program with NLW at 
a time when tremendous national 
interest is aroused. 

5. Using institutional advertising. 

You will find that this is one ef- 
fort—no fund raising involved—non- 
profit and non-political in character 
—which receives support from the 
highest level. Your cooperation 
locally will be welcomed. The com- 
mittees are eager to work with in- 
dustry. 

Public service is good public rela- 
tions. The response and the results of 
the campaign to “Wake Up and 
Read!” have proved that people are 
concerned; they are interested; and 
when appealed to with dignity, they 
act. If your client or company is pub- 
lic-service minded, you have an op- 
portunity by active participation in 
NLW, to help the nation and at the 
same time contribute to the general 
intellectual wealth of your own com- 
munity. @ 
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POSITIVE APPROACH 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


By Clayton S. Scott, Jr. 
and Frederick N. Robinson 


@ In the last five years, share owners 
have been attending the annual meet- 
ings of publicly-held companies in 
constantly increasing numbers. A con- 


tinuing survey made by the General , 


Electric Company of the meetings of 
more than 50 of the largest corpora- 
tions covering the period from 1952 
to date indicates that even among 
companies making no efforts to at- 
tract share owners to their meetings, 
attendance has been growing at a 
rate of about 3 per cent per year. 
Among companies which have taken 
a “positive” approach toward their 
meetings, the increase has averaged 
about 9 per cent per year. 

The reactions of managements to 
this growing interest on the part of 
their share owners vary widely. On 
one hand, some companies welcome 
and encourage the increased attend- 
ance and acknowledge that the pri- 
mary function of the meeting is now 
more a matter of relations than law. 
They view the occasion as a major 
opportunity to learn more of the in- 
terests and desires of the share own- 
ers and at the same time, to fulfill 
their responsibility to keep share own- 
ers informed on the factors that in- 
fluence the welfare and progress of 
the business. These include not only 
the traditional factors such as compe- 
tition and economic trends, but also 
such forces as political issues, legis- 
lation, tax proposals and union 
power. 

On the other hand, there are many 
companies which — taking a “nega- 
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tive” attitude—still regard the meet- 
ing primarily as a necessary corporate 
legal function to be discharged as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


Divergent viewpoints 


These two widely divergent view- 
points find their expression in annual 
meeting practices which in themselves 
are frequently the subject of consid- 
erable controversy. These practices 
fall within the following three broad 
areas, any one or ail of which often 
reflect management’s attitude toward 
the share owners: 

1. The type and tone of annual 

meeting material sent to share 
owners. 


2. The geographic location of the 

meeting. 

3. The content and conduct of the 

meeting itself. 

Thus, while legal requirements may 
be satisfied through distribution of a 
printed notice of meeting, many com- 
panies go beyond this by including 
with their mailing a cordial letter of 
invitation encouraging share owners 
to attend. Likewise, while some com- 
panies ignore the Report of the An- 
nual Meeting completely, others ex- 
pend considerable effort to make it 
a readable summary of the event. 

Second, a good many meetings are 
still held at locations which are inac- 
cessible or inconvenient to an appre- 


PHOTO COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NEW KIND OF BUBBLE: A puzzled four-year-old watches what to 
him is a new kind of bubble blowing. The glass blower demonstrated 
how glass lamps were first made at an exhibit for GE share owners at 


their annual meeting. 
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ciable number of share owners. On 
the other hand, many companies have 
changed the location of their meeting 
to areas more convenient for share 
owners; some “take” the meeting to a 
different site each year, while still 
others hold a series of regional meet- 
ings. 

A third indication of a company’s 
attitude is the extent to which it at- 
tempts to make it worth the time of 
the share owners to attend. At one 
extreme is the meeting which does 
nothing more than fulfill the barest 
legal requirements—a meeting which 
completely fails to reward the ma- 
jority of share owners for their efforts 
in coming. In contrast is the meeting 
which attempts to bring the share 
owners in closer contact with their 
company. Such a meeting would cer- 
tainly include a candid report on the 
state of the business of the company 
by the chief executive officer, full dis- 
cussion of the proposals to be voted 
upon, and sufficient opportunity for 
share owners to ask questions perti- 
nent to the business and to receive 
frank courteous answers. Further, in- 
sofar as they contribute to the share 
owners’ knowledge of the company’s 
products and services, suitable ex- 
hibits and tours of company facilities 
have a definite place in such a meet- 
ing. 

These varying practices, and the 
extreme differences between the posi- 
tive and negative management atti- 
tudes they reflect, indicate a need to 
reappraise the purpose and conduct 
of today’s annual meetings. 


The negative approach 


Those companies which take a 
negative approach toward their an- 
nval meetings most frequently justify 
their position on the basis of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Only a very few share owners 
can attend, no matter where 
the meeting is held. 

2. It is more important to en- 
courage the return of proxies 
than attendance at the meeting, 
since all decisions must be 
based upon the shares repre- 
sented. 

3. Share owners who do attend 
are likely to lack business so- 


EXHIBITS AND TOURS provide opportunities for share owners to 


PHOTO COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


add to their knowledge of GE products and services. Here, share holders 
view jet engines and other equipment at the Flight Test Center where 
the Company evaluates airborne products under actual flight conditions. 


phistication and seldom take an 
active part in the meeting—few 
of them cast a ballot and even 
fewer enter into the discussions. 

4. A large turn-out may make for 
a disorderly meeting through 
the presence of “professional” 
hecklers. 

5. Exhibits, plant tours, refresh- 
ments, etc., contribute nothing 
to the meeting and are not 
worth the expense. 

At one time there may have been 
some justification for such negative 
positions. Today, however, the tre- 
mendous growth in share ownership, 
the redistribution of the wealth of the 
economy, the growth of corporate 
size, the increase in government regu- 
lation, and the greater need for share 
owner and public support of a better 
business climate — all give reason to 
challenge the validity of the negative 
approach toward annual meetings. 


Those who attend 


Statistically, it is true that even the 
largest meetings seldom attract more 
than a small percentage of a com- 
pany’s total owners. Obviously, in the 
case of a company whose owners are 
widely dispersed geographically, many 
are virtually eliminated from attend- 
ing by the very selection of the meet- 
ing site. 


From the standpoint of those who 
do attend — and experience shows 
that they frequently represent about 
20 per cent of all share owners in the 
community—a well-planned meeting 
provides an opportunity for share 
owners to see and meet their direc- 
tors, officers and other key executives, 
and offers the opportunity for per- 
sonal contacts completely lacking in 
any other form of communication. 
No printed, filmed or televised mes- 
sage can even begin to equal its ef- 
fectiveness. 


Those who are absent 


The share owners who do not or 
cannot because of distances attend 
the meeting are, nevertheless, directly 
affected by the type of meeting held, 
the report to them by the chief execu- 
tive officer, the tours, exhibits, and 
the general tone of the day’s activi- 
ties. All of these elements of the 
meeting and the management atti- 
tudes which they reflect can be com- 
municated to the absent owners 
through such media as the letter of 
invitation, newspaper publicity, tele- 
vision commercials and especially the 
post-meeting report. 

For example, there is concrete evi- 
dence in the form of “thank you” 
notes to indicate that a great many 

Continued on Page 12 
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e@ FREDERICK N. ROBINSON is Spe- 
cialist—Share Owner Events at 
the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady, New York. He at- 
tended Hartwick College and joined 
General Electric in 1941 on the 
Business Training Program, Sub- 
sequently, he was assigned to the 
Stock Transfer Office and later be- 
came Supervisor of Share Owner 
Records, For the past eight years 
he has helped plan and arrange 
the Company’s annual meetings, 
and since 1955 has also had re- 
sponsibility for proxy solicita- 
tion, @ 


@ CLAYTON S. ScoTT, JR. is Con- 
sultant on Share Owner Relations 
at General Electric Company in 
Schenectady, New York. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Anti- 
och College. Previously, Mr. Scott 
was affiliated with Cleveland Plain 
Dealer as Police Reporter, and 
prior to joining his present com- 
pany he was affiliated with Time 
Magazine as Radio Editor. He 
joined GE as Supervising Editor 
in 1944 and succeeded to the posi- 
tion as Manager of Sales Promo- 
tion and Advertising in 1946. He 
assumed his present position as 
Consultant on Share Owner Rela- 
tions in 1955, @ 
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share owners—whether they can at- 
tend or not—do appreciate the cour- 
tesy of, and are impressed by, a 
warm, sincere letter of invitation. 

While the letter of invitation reaches 
all share owners of record, other 
media can extend the effects of an- 
nual meetings to an even larger audi- 
ence. For example, numerous maga- 
zines and newspapers have printed 
favorable editorial comments on the 
meetings. In addition, annual meet- 
ings can provide subject matter for 
institutional advertising in any media, 
including radio and television. 

But of all the media reaching those 
who are absent, the post-meeting re- 
port is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant and effective. Obviously, not 
only the type of meeting a company 
holds, but also the attitude of its man- 
agement must inevitably be reflected 
in this publication. 


Proxies vs. attendance 


The question of “proxies vs. at- 
tendance” need not be an “either-or” 
situation. A realistic appraisal indi- 
cates that both proxy solicitation and 
a positive approach to the annual 
meeting are important. As a matter 
of fact, a survey of proxy voting rec- 
ords in 1958 reveals that among the 
larger companies having the highest 
per cent of shares voted, a sizable 
majority also took positive steps to 
encourage attendance at their meet- 
ings. 


Failure to participate 


Today, relatively few share owners 
who attend a meeting do so pri- 
marily for the purpose of discussing 
proposals or voting in person. For ex- 
ample, in 1958, attendance at the 
largest annual meetings averaged 
more than 2,250 per meeting, but at 
the same time the number of ballots 
cast at the meetings averaged less than 
65. This is only to be expected since, 
for practical purposes, voting today 
is largely done in the share owner’s 
home or office by means of proxy. 
Since this is the case, why do increas- 
ing numbers of share owners take 
time off from their normal daily ac- 
tivities to attend? 

The principal motivation, as ex- 
pressed by the share owners in sur- 


veys of two large companies, has in 
all cases been the desire to increase 
their knowledge of the company and 
its management through the individu- 
alized, personal contacts which occur 
at the annual meeting. In neither sur- 
vey did an appreciable number of 
share owners indicate that their pri- 
mary reason for attending was to 
participate actively in the business 
meeting. 

Thus, from the standpont of share 
owners, the old historic reasons for 
attending annual meetings—electing 
directors and voting upon proposals 
—no longer apply. The share owners 
who attend fully recognize that they 
and the other share owners have in 
effect determined such matters by 
their proxy votes days in advance of 
the actual meeting. 


Do large meetings 
encourage disorderliness? 


Analyses of the composition of the 
audience at large annual meetings in- 
dicate that those who attend are quite 
representative of share owners in gen- 
eral. As mentioned above, they come 
to the meeting mainly to learn more 
about their company, and for the 
most part their questions are directed 
to this end. On the other hand, there 
are a few share owners who regularly 
try to use the meeting to advance 
their own special interests. There is 
no evidence that these “professional 
annual meeting goers” are any more 
attracted to a large meeting than to 
a small one. Rather, it appears that 
such individuals will attend irrespec- 
tive of the size of the meeting or the 
accessibility of its location. While the 
small meeting may be dominated by 
this type of share owner, experience 
has shown that they are less effective 
in the presence of hundreds of other 
share owners who are concerned pri- 
marily with the over-all best interests 
of their company. 


Is it worth the cost? 


There is no one answer to the ques- 
tion of the value of such things as 
exhibits, tours and refreshments in 
relation to their cost which will apply 
to all companies. The surveys of share 
owner motives for attending, previ- 

Continued on Page 33 
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“Today, as never before, companies 


| must sell their corporate person- 
alities as aggressively as they merchandise their products.” 


“The complete corporate story must be told to the 
entire financial community through every possible 
means and media, for, sooner or later, most com- 
panies need additional capital to produce more 
goods, to tool up for new lines, to better their com- 
petitive position. New financing is then initiated 
and the resultant offerings face real competition 
in the capital markets. 


“Which securities will be favored? Usually those of 
well-known companies respected for their stature 
and achievements. This is frequently confirmed by 
the fact that shares of fine but lesser-known com- 
panies often sell at a lower price-times-earnings 
ratio than the stocks of companies that have done 
a thorough job of merchandising their corporate 
identities. 


By GILBERT E. BUSCH “The capital market wants to learn the facts about 
V.P., Director of Public Relations 
your company ...from your advertising, from your 


public relations activities and from every other 


channel of information. 


“Tell the complete story to all and then you will 
achieve the total corporate impact.” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe 8t. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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Creating Interest 
Local School Problems 


By Robert O. Burt 


@ Today, as never before, the Amer- 
can people are interested in their 
schools. Althugh they may have heard 
the facts many times, they want to 


hear them again—they want to hear . 


them now. This upsurge of interest is 
a result of world events. The splitting 
of the atom—a sputnik in the sky— 
and a 15-year continuation of the 
war-time birth rate coupled with a de- 
flated dollar, have caused the Ameri- 
can people to focus their sights on 
education. 

Schoolmen are also pointing out 
that the nation-wide interest has, pro- 
duced quite a bit of action. During 
the past year Dr. James B. Conant 
visited, studied and reported on 
American high schools; the 1958 Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was 
adopted with provisions for expendi- 


e@ RosBert O. Burt has been Di- 
rector of Pupil Services, Peoria 
Public Schools for the past five 
years. His duties include public 
relations, publications, health and 
safety and pupil accounting. He 
served as a teacher 1012 years and 
as an elementary principal 114% 
years. Before entering education, 
he spent six years on the advertis- 
ing and promotion staff of “The 
Peoria Journal Star.” He was grad- 
uated from Bradley University 
with an A.B. Degree and the Uni- 
versity of lowa with an M.A. De- 
gree, He is an active member of 
the Peoria Public Relations So- 
ciety. @ 
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tures of $661,200,000 (during a 
three-year period); and around the 
country hundreds of schools are tak- 
ing positive action to improve Amer- 
ican education. This emphasis on 
education makes it imperative to pro- 
vide communities with the facts. 

With events such as these causing 
the country to focus its sights on edu- 
cation, school boards and superin- 
tendents cannot assume the public 
will accurately interpret school news. 
Rather, they must build a bridge of 
understanding that will inform par- 
ents and non-parents, voters and non- 
voters, adults and children, of the 
accomplishments and the needs of the 
schools. The what, the why, the 
where, and the how much must be 
spelled out in detail. It must be pre- 
sented in language that all can under- 
stand. 

This requires public relations in its 
truest and purest form. It says to the 
public: “This is my story. I am lay- 
ing it out on the table for all to see. 
These are my strengths and these are 
my weaknesses. I am hiding nothing. 
I want you for a partner. As my 
partner, we can provide better educa- 
tion for America’s children.” 


National efforts 


On a national level there has been 
fine cooperation between professional 
public relations people and school or- 
ganizations. Notable is the assistance 
given to the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools, the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
the National Congress of Parent- 


Teachers Associations, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. Only 
one of these, National School Public 
Relations Association (NSPRA), has 
public relations as a primary aim. 

NSPRA was created as a depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation in 1929. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Belmont Farley and Roy 
K. Wilson, NSPRA has done a fine 
service by placing articles in national 
magazines, alerting newspapers, ra- 
dio, and television to the national ac- 
complishments and problems of the 
schools, and in answering the critics 
of education. In addition, NSPRA 
conducts an annual public relations 
seminar and workshop designed to 
acquaint local school public relations 
personnel with desirable techniques 
and practices. 


Local school public relations 


While the national effort creates a 
background or environment of under- 
standing for the educational prob- 
lems, the specific problems are local. 
A parent wants to know if his child 
is being taught: 

1. the things he should know 

2. by a qualified teacher 

3. who has adequate equipment 

4. ina reasonable sized class 

5. housed in a satisfactory 

classroom 

6. during a full school day 

A few school systems have em- 
ployed a full-time public relations di- 
rector to tell their story. Others have 
made a part-time assignment to a 
member of the administrative staff. 
For the most part, however, schools 
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depend on the superintendent and his 
ability to work with existing news 
media. 

How might public relations coun- 
sels enter this picture? Although they 
cannot, and no school board or super- 
intendent should expect them to, de- 
vote full time to schools and school 
problems on a voluntary basis, they 
can, and frequently do, lend the tools 
of their profession to the educational 
needs of children as a community 
service, and this is to their credit. 

A trained public relations man can 
guide the public relations effort of 
the school staff. He can work with 
one or two members of the staff to 
create public faith and understanding 
in the board of education and the ad- 
ministrative staff. 


Public relations people can help 


School public relations falls in two 
categories. First, there is the day-to- 
day relationships between the schools 
and the public. These relationships 
are the foundation for understanding 
necessary to inspire public confidence 
and preclude malimpressions when 
schools request additional money to 
satisfy the needs of their students. 

For example, a newspaper story 
quotes that “today there is less sci- 
ence teaching than there was 50 years 
ago.” The parents in any community 
will ask: “What about our schools?” 
This is a question which cannot be 
answered yes or no. The superin- 
tendent might issue a statement point- 
ing out that: 

1. Every boy and girl in city 
high school can study sci- 
ence. 

2. We offer general science to 
freshmen; biology to sopho- 
mores; chemistry to juniors, 
and physics to seniors. 

3. Fifty per cent of our students 
are taking these courses now. 

4. We also offer four years of 
math in the high school. 

5. Sixty per cent of our stu- 
dents are enrolled in these 
math courses. 

6. All teachers are qualified 
since they have Master’s De- 
grees and have completed 
the recognized qualifications 
in their subject field. 


PEORIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 1956-57 Annual Report told story of 
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all phases of school operation with copy, pictures and graphs. This in- 
cluded income, expenditures and needs. 


This is a fine statement. It has re- 
futed the critics. It has established the 
local school offering in definite terms. 
But the dissemination of it offers a 
public relations problem. How do we 
reach those who might have read or 
heard the original statement? Only 
the trained public relations man 
knows the public and how to reach it 
well. His direction can help the super- 
intendent build a favorable bridge of 
understanding. 

The above example touched on the 
updating of information about a local 
school. Some other subjects which 
receive regular attention are faculty 
personnel, enrollment, teacher sal- 
aries, subject offering, graduations, 
and scholarships. 

The second category concerns the 
needs of the school system which re- 
quire additional funds. These may be 
operational (what and how) needs or 
they may be building (where) needs. 
They may require increasing the tax 
rate or permission to borrow money 
by bonding with an increased tax to 
retire the obligation. These requests 
may be directed to a state legislature, 
a town board, or a local electorate. 


In any case, the public relations prob- 
lems involved require skilled public 
relations assistance. 

These needs and requests create an 
interest in the schols. This interest 
can be satisfied and money granted 
only if people are presented with the 
facts on the what, the how, and the 
where. Further definition of these 
terms is necessary for an adequate 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved. 

e The What—this refers to the 
curriculum. What is_ being 
taught and what is not being 
taught. In this area educa- 
tional terminology must be 
abandoned and the facts pre- 
sented in a language which all 
can understand. 

¢ The How— includes teachers, 
methods, and teaching aids. 
This includes the availability 
of teachers, the purchase and 
use of new equipment, and the 
changing teaching techniques. 

© The Where—even when qual- 
ified teachers are available for 
all the children in a com- 

Continued on Page 16 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING: One of nine display boards which aided 


in Peoria school campaign. Left to right, Robert Thomson of Thomson 
Advertising Agency; Robert Jamieson, President of the Peoria Board 
of Education; Bruce Druckenmiller of the General Outdoor Advertising 


Company. 


munity, there may not be suf- 
ficient classrooms to house 
them. New classrooms must 
be built in these communities. 
Construction is expensive. The 
voters must be alerted to the 
facts so they will provide the 
money. 


Volunteer public relations 
aid needed 


School systems not employing a 
public relations man need volunteer 
help from a trained public relations 
practitioner who is a respected leader 
in his community. He may come from 
business, advertising, or a public rela- 
tions firm, or be a public relations 
consultant, but his services are in- 
valuable. He will become the voice of 
the school system calling all to listen. 
His assets: will become the assets of 
the schools. People will listen to the 
school story because it is effectively 
told. The reasons for this are: 


1. He recognizes the many seg- 
ments of society and adopts 
what he has to say to each 
group interest. He also 
knows how and where to 
reach each segment. 

2. He may encourage business 
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firms, his own and others, to 
give “practical” financial as- 
sistance to promote school 
bond tax campaigns. This 
may be in the form of news- 
paper advertisements, radio 
and television commercials, 
statement enclosures, or 
money to the campaign 
fund.* This tends to endorse 
as well as publicize the needs 
of the schools. 

3. Because of his training in 
human relations, he knows 
how to attract and influence 
people and they will follow 
him in school matters. 

4. He is skilled in the tools of 
his trade and will present a 
better school story. He will 
cause school people to aban- 
don the ‘“gobble-de-gook” 
language which some use. 

5. He can offer valuable advice 
in the preparation of annual 
reports, brochures, and other 
written material. He need 
not do the actual work, but 
should at least guide what is 
said and how it is said. 


*In Peoria, this type of contribution has been 
made by financial institutions, utilities, retail 
merchants, manufacturers, and individuals. 


6. Through his community ex- 
perience, the public relations 
man, or woman, should be 
able to anticipate objections 
or oppositions and help pre- 
pare materials aimed to dis- 
pel these malimpressions, ob- 
jections, and oppositions. 

7. Public relations people may 
encourage the superintend- 
ent or a school staff member 
to attend local public rela- 
tions organization meetings. 

8. He will look at the schools 
as a community citizen and 
will get a truer picture of the 
schools than one whose in- 
come depends on the schools. 

9. Since school public relations 
is closely related to school 
board policy, local public re- 
lations people can be invalu- 
able in helping to form 
policy which must later be 
explained to the public. 

10. By virtue of their work in 
the community and the firms 
they represent, public rela- 
tions practitioners can lend 
prestige to school public re- 
lations which might other- 
wise take years to build. 


One city’s experiences 
in successful program 


An example of such successfui 
guidance and assistance by local pub- 
lic relations men occurred in Peoria. 
Peoria is a midwestern industrial city 
of 115,000. During the past 11 years 
the school board has gone to the peo- 
ple with seven requests for increased 
revenues. Only in 1947, 1956, and 
1958 were these requests successful. 
When a 1955 referendum was de- 
feated, Charles Miller, Manager of 
Public Relations, Hiram Walker and 
Sons, Inc., offered “to do anything I 
can to help on the next one.” 


Needed additional funds 


In September, 1956, the Board of 
Education needed additional opera- 
tional funds. They needed them 
NOW. They asked for an Educa- 
tional Fund (operational) tax increase 
of 42 per cent. This was the same as 
had been defeated by a five to two 
margin a year previously. ‘A citizens 

Continued on Page 18 
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America’s giant new missiles 
take shape on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


One of the most exciting and dramatic developments in America today 
is to be found in the skies above Cape Canaveral — as our mighty missiles 
thrust into outer space, exploring the frontier of the future. 

America’s progressive railroads are essential to almost every phase of 
missile production . . . hauling tremendous loads of raw materials. steel, 


electronic equipment, assemblies and subassemblies. No other form of 


transportation can do these great jobs with the efficiency and economy 


of the railroads. — ; KAILROAD PROGRESS: Ingenious machines such as 
The railroads are vital to America’s defense and to the growth of its this air-pressure ballast tamper help to assure smooth 
economy. The country — you — couldn't do without them. rides for passengers and freight. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS “e)) ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. jag 
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ATTENTION— 


Stockholder Relations 
Departments of 
Industrial Companies, 
Public Utility 
Companies and Railroads 


The 1959 edition of The Security 
Dealers of North America Di- 
rectory is just off the press. 

It includes information vital 
to your Stockholder Relations 
—Public Relations Department 
in popularizing your company 
securities — expanding your 
stockholder list—increasing the 
marketability of your stock. 


THE SECURITY DEALERS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
DIRECTORY INCLUDES: 
...the names of the partners, 
= officers, resident managers 
or department heads of 9000 
American and 900 Cana- 
dian listings of Stock and 


Bond Dealers. Lists over 
20,000 individuals. 


...a list of branch offices, wire 
services or clearance facili- 
ties. 

oi ... their Exchange member- 
ships and type of securities 
handled. 


. their telephone number, 
correct address and date of 
establishment. 


. all pertinent data on a firm 
forming a syndicate or 
handling a special or secon- 

4 dary offering. 


FOR A VALUABLE DESCRIPTIVE 
BROCHURE, INCLUDING TYPICAL 
PAGES IN ACTUAL SIZE, 

ATTACH THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT TO 
YOUR COMPANY 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 861-1400 
345 Hudson Street - New York 14, N.Y. 
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Mr. Burt 


committee was formed with Mr. Mil- 
ler as chairman. He purchased a large, 
stuffed rabbit. He pointed out to the 
group that when a dog chases a rab- 
bit through a field it must let nothing 
distract it or the rabbit gets away. 
The passage of the tax referendum 
was the committee’s rabbit. He re- 
minded them to “always keep your 


’ eye on the rabbit.” 


The approach to the public, guided 
by Mr. Miller, was: 

1. You believe in truth. 

2. You want the truth — the 

facts, don’t you? 

3. You believe that the Board 
of Education is doing a good 
job, don’t you? They have 
kept the schools open up to 
this time, but now they are 
about to run out of money. 

4. When? In March or April, 
1957. 

5. What do you think the teach- 
ers will do—they can’t live 
on a love for children and 
promises or pay. 

6. You do want your children 
to have an education, don’t 
you? 

7. You want them accepted in 
colleges of their choice and 
in jobs of their choice, don’t 
you? 

This effort was given an all-out 
push. Other public relations and ad- 
vertising men and community leaders 
rallied to the cause. People went to 
the polls and approved this referen- 
dum by a majority of nine to seven. 

Events had established the fact that 
people did not understand school fis- 
cal policy and finance. In order to 
answer their questions, Peoria school 


authorities decided to present the cur- 
rent fiscal policy as an annual report. 
No bulky statistical report, but an un- 
derstandable report on how much 
money was received, where it came 
from and how it was spent. 

The administrative staff wrote, re- 
vised, and edited this report. A com- 
mittee of seven public relations men 
from business and industry then met 
and read and re-edited the report. 
They helped write headlines, select 
pictures, create a format, and decided 
who would receive it. 

Still another school problem in 
which public relations men proved 
extremely helpful was in presenting 
the need for building monies. Peoria’s 
population had outgrown existing 
school buildings. Classrooms were 
crowded, three schools were on partial- 
day sessions, and children not yet of 
school age promised to further com- 
plicate the situation. 

The Board of Education and ad- 
ministrative staff, after a detailed sur- 
vey of needs, decided to ask the peo- 
ple for $5,800,000 to renovate exist- 
ing buildings and build new additions. 
Committees were again formed and 
Robert Thomson, President of the 
Thomson Advertising Agency, headed 
the public relations committee. 


Blanket coverage 


Mr. Thomson called upon many 
others in the public relations and ad- 
vertising fields in Peoria to help pre- 
sent the needs. Blanket coverage was 
provided and despite a newspaper 
strike during the first 75 per cent of 
the campaign, the people voted the 
money necessary for buildings. 

These experiences reveal some of 
the ways public relations people have 
aided a school system. Theirs is a 
type of effort which supplements 
rather than supplants school authori- 
ties. They demonstrated how a mar- 
riage of these two professions can 
bring solution to community prob- 
lems. They recognize that the educa- 
tor is the authority in educational 
matters and that the public relations 
man knows how to direct their pre- 
sentation to the public. 

The public relations assistance 
cited in Peoria has been experienced 
in many other cities. It is hoped that 
it will be repeated in many more. @ 
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That Takes 


“Time Out” To Be Courteous 


Ever have a flat tire or run out of gas miles from a 
service station and have a truck driver stop to 
help you? 

If so, you understand perfectly what is meant 
when it’s said that the trucking industry is an in- 
dustry that takes “time out’ to be courteous. And 
it’s plain to see, too, why truck drivers are often 
referred to as gentlemen of the highways. 


Courtesy is one of a number of basic subjects 


AMERICAN 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


given top billing in truck driver training programs 
all over America. In addition to helping stranded 
motorists, it involves the conscientious use of sig- 
nals, giving the other fellow the right of way, 
maintaining the proper mental attitude. 


The industry’s emphasis on courtesy and safe 
driving practices helps explain the splendid safety 
record of the nation’s over-the-highway truck 
drivers. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT viewed from the River Thames. Big Ben clock tower is to the right and the twin 
towers of Westminster Abbey are on extreme right. 


Public Relations Examinations 
In Great Britain 


By R. A. Paget-Cooke 


@ Today in Great Britain the Insti- 
tute of Public Relations is widely 
recognized as the national public re- 
lations body. Only 10 years old, it 
has well over 1,000 members in vari- 
ous categories: the professional cate- 
gories of Fellow and Member, and, at 
another: level, of Associate; the non- 
professional categories of Affiliate, 
and, for organizations, of Corporate 
member; and its Overseas category of 
membership. 

The more frequently public rela- 
tions men and women of various 
countries establish contact and com- 
munication with each other—through 
national bodies such as the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, through 
international bodies like IPRA, and 
through congresses such as the first 
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World Public Relations Congress held 
at Brussels in the summer of 1958— 
the more often are questions asked 
and general information sought on the 
subject of “professionalization.” In 
the case of Britain, more and more 
people express interest in the British 
Institute’s examinations in public re- 
lations, their purpose and their meth- 
ods. This article will seek to set down 
the facts on this matter and, in pass- 
ing, make certain observations about 
them. 


Is public relations a profession? 


In Britain, the answer to this ques- 
tion is “No”—or, at any rate, “not 
yet” in terms of the usual meaning 
given to the word “Profession” and 
exemplified, for instance, by the law 
and medicine. The British Institute, 


however, as early as 1952 took a pub- 
lic stand on this subject by saying 
that “the institution of some form of 
examination or test of ability is nec- 
essary as a positive step towards es- 
tablishing the practice of public rela- 
tions as a recognized profession.” The 
operative word in this statement is 
perhaps ‘“‘towards”—for in the public 
relations field, as in many others 
within the development of a democ- 
racy, the British approach is one of 
gradual evolution. 

Certainly, many public relations 
men refer to “our profession”; but 
the wish is father to the phrase for 
public relations itself is still develop- 
ing in Britain—even though the first 
officially designated public relations 
officer in the country was appointed 
as long ago as 1925 (the Iate Sir Ste- 
phen Tallents, Founder President of 
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the Institute). Whether it always 
knew it — subconsciously perhaps — 
or whether “it just growed,” the In- 
stitute has long regarded public re- 
lations as essentially a management 
function, in other words a “job of 
work” rather than an abstraction. 
(This view in no way denies a philo- 
sophic basis for public relations. ) 

Not only is genuine unanimity 
among our practitioners only just 
emerging on matters like the intrinsic 
nature and principles of public rela- 
tions, the priorities in its theory and 
practice, and so on. But also, and 
correspondingly, public knowledge 
and appreciation of its scope and pur- 
pose are not yet such as to create an 
atmosphere in which claims of true 
professionalization could be accepted. 

The British Institute, however, has 
always recognized three principal 
tasks of education — first, to secure 
unanimity among its own “senior” 
members on basic thinking; secondly, 
to provide “vocational” training for 
its younger members and the mem- 
bers of the future; thirdly, to promote 
an understanding of public relations 
among the outside world of employ- 
ers, opinion leaders, and others. 

This article must be concerned only 
with the second of these educational 
activities —for all three are large 
fields — and even then it can only 
hope to touch on the main points. 


Examinations and 
institute membership 


In a field as “new” as ours, the diffi- 
culty for both employers and em- 
ployees is to know that the field of 
work is understood and that the qual- 
ity of work is high. The Institute has 
long felt that examinations, devised 
and held under proper authority, 
would help to set standards and so 
go some way to solving these prob- 
lems. It regards high standards of 
concept and operation as being of 


@ R.A. PaGET-COoKE is with Voice 
and Vision Ltd., public relations 
consultants, London, England. In 
this article, Mr. Paget-Cooke, Pres- 
ident Elect of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, discusses public re- 
lations examinations in Great 
Britain, @ 


such importance that it has firmly 
stated that its professional categories 
of membership will ultimately be open 
only to those who have passed its 
examinations—the first step, by any 
criterion, towards becoming a pro- 
fession in the full sense. 

In the meanwhile—and no-one yet 
knows when “entry-by-examination- 
only” will become the order of the day 
—the Institute’s Membership Com- 
mittee progressively tightens up on its 
required qualifications and scrutiny for 
entry into the professional categories. 
Today, for example, broadly speak- 
ing, five years’ work in the public re- 
lations field is necessary before attain- 
ing Member status, although a shorter 
period qualifies for Associate status. 


Examinations 
do not make a PRO 


But it is interesting to note that as 
recently as 1958—as the first final ex- 
amination was approaching—the In- 
stitute nonetheless underlined the 
basic right of any organization to 
withhold membership by stating that 
a public relations man or woman suc- 
cessfully passing the Intermediate and 
Final examinations could become a 
Member provided that his or her ap- 
plication for Membership was accept- 
able to the Council. In other words, 
examinations cannot make a PRO— 
and the Institute has never said they 
could! 

Once the Institute had decided on 
examinations — with the foregoing 
points in mind—it was clearly neces- 
sary to try to provide one or two 
other facilities as well. Hence, first 
the compilation of a bibliography of 
books available in Britain on exami- 
nation and allied subjects—in 1956 
and thereafter kept up to date; and 
then the appearance in 1958 of the 
Institute’s 250-page book, “A Guide 
to the Practice of Public Relations,” 
of which many hundreds of copies 
have already been sold in Britain and 
overseas, This book covers the whole 
public relations field, with its many 
chapters contributed by leading Brit- 
ish practitioners and recognized ex- 
perts in other specialized fields. It is 
still the only comprehensive British 
book published on the subject. 

From its earliest days, too, the In- 
stitute had held organized “study ses- 


sions” for its members of all cate- 
gories. These have developed into 
various types Catering respectively for 
less experienced people, public rela- 
tions people as a whole, and others. 
But, with the advent of examinations 
it was necessary to try to provide 
specific courses at as effective an edu- 
cational level as possible—to aid 
would-be professional public relations 
people of the future. 

Various approaches and investiga- 
tions took place between 1952 and 
1956 — embracing universities, cor- 
respondence colleges, management 
bodies and others. It proved neces- 
sary, however, to take realistic ac- 
count of public knowledge, and lack 
of knowledge, about public relations; 
and, additionally, to bear in mind 
that London has the biggest concen- 
tration of actual and potential public 
relations employers and practitioners, 
being not only the capital city but 
also a major world center. 

So, finally, one of the country’s 
best-known and highly respected edu- 
cational bodies was selected for ap- 
proach—the Polytechnic. And it is 
with the Polytechnic’s Department of 
Management Studies that the Insti- 
tute now runs its Intermediate and 
Final Courses. 

(The examinations are held by the 
Institute, and are not yet the province 
of any other body. ) 


Examinations in public relations 


Examinations, consisting of an In- 
termediate and a Final, are held an- 
nually. Candidates for the /ntermedi- 
ate must be at least 20 years of age 
and must hold a General Certificate 
of Education or its equivalent — 
though they need not necessarily be 
engaged in public relations practice. 
For the Final, candidates must be at 
least 21 years old; must have passed 
the Intermediate; and must have spent 
at least three years in public relations 
practice. The two examinations may 
not be taken in the same year. The 
entry fee for each examination is at 
present the rough equivalent of $6. 


Syllabus for intermediate 


The Intermediate examination con- 
sists of two three-hour papers de- 
Continued on Page 22 
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CHANGING OF THE GUARD: Coldstream Guardsmen march off 


PHOTO COURTESY BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


after being relieved from guard duty outside Buckingham Palace. 


signed to test candidates’ knowledge 


of the uses, techniques and media of 
public relations practice—it is essen- 
tially a paper on “do you understand 
public relations, and do you know the 
tools of the trade and how to use 
them?” Command of English and 
clarity of thought and expression are 
also taken into account. In each 
three-hour paper, six questions have 
to be answered, including three com- 
pulsory questions in each paper—one 
on each of the syllabus subjects, 
which are as follows: 


Main 
Sub-divisions 

Subjects (in Syllabus) 
Principles and practice 

of Public Relations 6 
Printed Materials: 

principles 6 

uses. 5 
Advertising 4 
Press Relations (Press, TV, 

Radio, Newsreels) 11 
Opinion Research 5 
Visual Aids: 

exhibitions 4 

displays 2 

photography 

films 5 


The final examination is designed 
to assess a candidate’s knowledge of 
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the underlying principles of public re- 
lations, his ability to apply these to 
the diagnosis and solutions of particu- 
lar problems, and his skill in planning 
a public relations operation. The 
Final has two three-hour papers and 
a viva voce test. 


Paper No. 1 
on principles and practice 


Paper | examines on principles and 
practice of public relations in general, 
and in particular in relation to central 
Government, local Government, In- 
dustry and Commerce (including 
Management and Labor), Voluntary 
Organizations and International Or- 
ganizations. This paper tests a candi- 
date’s ability to apply his public rela- 
tions knowledge—in any field—assess 
problems and plan operations. 

Paper 2 is designed to elicit a can- 
didate’s specialist public relations 
knowledge in detail, and his public 
relations experience, in any one of 
the five fields mentioned in Paper 1. 
The viva voce test (conducted by 
separate examiners) is to assess a 
candidate’s personality and his ability 
to think and express himself clearly 
and concisely on a specific public re- 
lations problem (necessarily of a gen- 
eral nature—because of the different 
fields from which candidates come). 


Examination results to date 


Intermediate examinations have so 
far been held in 1957 and 1958. Re- 
sults have been as follows: 


Paper I Passes Paper 2 Passes 
34% 60% 
42% 46% 


1957 
1953 


In each case some 30-40 candi- 
dates sat for the examinations. 

As will be appreciated, 1958 was 
the first year in which a Final exami- 
nation became due. The differences in 
objectives and standards — between 
Intermediate and Final levels—will 
readily be apparent. 


Intermediate and final courses 


Reference has already been made 
to the bringing into being of Inter- 
mediate and Final courses, to assist 
candidates for the examinations. It 
may be of interest to record briefly 
how these courses are organized. 

The Intermediate course consists 
of 60 evening-class one-and-a-half 
hour periods — two periods on one 
evening each week—in the Polytech- 
nic’s scholastic year September-May. 
Breakdown of sessions is roughly as 
follows: 


Subject 

Principles & Practice of 

Public Relations 1 
Printed Material 
Advertising 
Press Relations 
Opinion Research 
Films 
Exhibitions & Display 
Photography 


AON 


Several of these sessions consist of 
‘“‘Brains-trusts,” visits and demonstra- 
tions. 

The Final course is run on different 
lines—embodying mainly the seminar 
technique, and including only a few 
lectures but also a number of stu- 
dents’ assignments between sessions. 
The at-present 12 three-hour once- 
weekly evening sessions cover these 
fields: 

Setting, describing and answer- 
ing specific public relations 
case-history-type problems in: 
Industry or Commerce; Trade, 
Voluntary or Professional Or- 

Continued on Page 24 
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twice as efficient... 


Ever wonder why sales managers and p.r. directors alike think so highly 

of The Wall Street Journal? They know The Journal opens 

important doors and important minds with equal ease. Of all 

newspapers and magazines, The Journal is read more regularly by the top 
executives who are American business*—the men whose 

endorsement of products and opinions makes things happen. 


You buy performance with both sides of your advertising dollar 
when you invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 
* If your field is’ opinion, you'll want to have a copy of “The 
Reading Preferences of Corporate Officers and Executive Per- 


sonnel in The United States.” Get in touch with any Journal 
office for prompt delivery. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 
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NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St., N. W. - CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. » DALLAS, 911 Young St. » SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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UNDER PRESSURE to get your com- 


pany’s annual report and other printed matter out on time? Call 
Pandick Press—WoOrth 4-2900—for quality printing, without delay. 


[Rg 701 SAN JACINTO BLOG., HOUSTON CAPITOL 5-3972 
LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 
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COMPLETE CES SINCE 1965 


ganizations; Local Govern- 
ment; Central Government; 
Nationalized Industry. 

Lectures on: Problem Analysis 
in Public Relations; Structure 
of Society; Motivation. 

Case-Studies: With special refer- 
ence to ethical problems. 


Lecturers for the courses are mainly 
leading public relations practitioners 
in membership of the Institute, and 
acknowledged experts in such special- 
ist subjects as films, print, etc. 

Examiners are drawn from a spe- 
cial Board of Examiners set up by the 
Institute on an annual basis. They in- 
clude leading public relations prac- 
titioners in membership of the Insti- 
tute who are not lecturers, and ac- 
knowledged experts in specialist 
fields. 

Careful arrangements are planned 
for a degree of liaison between lec- 
turers and examiners in the future— 
at appropriately “safe” times in rela- 
tion to completion of lecturers’ work 
on courses. 

Over recent ,months the Institute 
has given much thought to its future 
aims in the field of education. While 
still too early to announce definite 
plans, it seems likely that two main 
developments will be pursued. First. 
the extension of public relations 
courses into the Provinces, e.g., in 
such big provincial cities as Man- 
chester and Birmingham. seems likely 
to be desirable — if suitable educa- 
tional sponsoring authorities can be 
found. Secondly, and probably simul- 
taneously, efforts may be made to se- 
cure the inclusion of some form of 
teaching of public relations in exist- 
ing management bodies and their own 
education and training programs. 

There is, indeed, much work still 
to be done for many years to come. 
The Institute feels, however, that this 
must be based on practical and real- 
istic views of current and developing 
trends, in terms of the public and par- 
ticularly employers’ appreciation of 
the importance of well-organized 
public relations in all fields. In the 
light of this view, approaches to 
higher educational authorities such as 
universities are likely to come later 
rather than sooner, so far as can be 
foreseen at present. @ 
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IMPROVING OUR INVESTMENTS OVERSEAS 


By Martin Lowe 


@ Recently, when I was in Monter- 
rey, Mexico, a well-known business 
personality was commenting to me 
rather bitterly on the attitude and 
thinking of American businessmen, in 
general: “I rarely if at all have the 
opportunity-— nor do they actually 
make me feel that they want to—of 
meeting informally for a_heart-to- 
heart talk, and feel at ease with them, 
as we are doing now, sort of a meet- 
ing of the minds. Why aren’t they 
willing to meet us halfway, learn our 
language, understand us better or at 
least try to—instead of wanting us to 
listen to them all the time and sell 
us?” 

American travelers, businessmen 
or pleasure seekers should be ipso 
facto our ambassadors of good will 
who represent our true assets and lia- 
bilities upon which people abroad 
judge us. Each of them, individually, 
mirrors and reflects around him, 
wherever he may be, our country’s 
way of life and idiosyncrasies. Each 
carries the duty and obligation to 


@ MarTIN Lowe’s knowledge of 
Latin America at the business and 
public relations level has been the 
basis for several personal “pro- 
files.” His sales background in In- 
ternational Trade includes an as- 
sociation as assistant to a former 
diplomat and financier. For many 
years he was in charge of the Latin 
American field operations for Bos- 
titch Inc. Mr. Lowe has written 
several articles on export market- 
ing and sales management which 
have been published in national 
periodicals, He has traveled and 
lived in Latin America and is a 
linguist, @ 


present a true picture of what we 
stand for, our ideals, our feelings, our 
desire to make good friends with 
neighbors whether they are close-by 
or Oceans apart. 


American managers overseas 


The subject takes on added signifi- 
cance when we realize that a great 
many United States companies have 
American managers in their overseas 
branches, who have never been able 
to assimilate their individual sur- 
roundings, who cannot make friends 
with the people they are living and 
working with. Some are practically 
“living apart” from their neighbors, 
in the full sense of the word. Can we 
believe these resident managers are 
able to do a very effective job for 
their principals, have the good will, 
wholehearted support and respect of 
their subordinates and “local” em- 
ployees who may feel looked down 
upon? 

It is unfortunate that these “com- 
pany representatives” are actually 
working in a self-created vacuum of 
misunderstanding when with a more 
realistic mental outlook (as other 
American executives have been able 
to adopt and carry out) they would 
do a splendid job of “selling” them- 
selves and their company and pro- 
moting successfully their country at 
the same time. 

Two essential factors have been 
for a long time, and still are today, 
responsible for alienating from us an 
enormous amount of good will 
abroad, especially in Latin America. 
They have affected greatly our busi- 
ness investments and public relations 
in more ways than we can ever hope 
to remedy effectively—at least, in a 
relatively short time. 


The first factor is the limited au- 
thority, or lack of it, under which 
many “local” managers appointed by 
American companies labor. In many 
cases, where American firms hired 
nationals to staff their overseas sub- 
sidiaries in an executive capacity, 
they were only given meaningless 
titles. And even though such Latin 
employees were truly effective in their 
assignments, their work responsibility 
has too often been controlled and 
“limited” by their principals or su- 
periors — in many instances by an 
American executive appointed from 
headquarters who would “ration out” 
authority to his subordinates. 


‘‘Local’’ talent and labor 


On the other hand, where manage- 
ment would trust the abilities of 
“local” talent and labor, many of the 
resident managers would not, because 
of some preconceived, if not errone- 
ous, belief that their Latin employees 
are incapable of doing something im- 
portant or responsible on their own! 
It is not difficult to picture, then, the 
psychological effect this lack of con- 
fidence has had and still has on the 
mind and sensitiveness of our neigh- 
bors who work and live with us side 
by side. Naturally, many employees 
will respond accordingly to this “pol- 
icy” and give only a fraction of their 
time, initiative and energy to jobs 
assigned to them. This can only re- 
sult in losses, business-wise and pres- 
tige-wise, and this has been the case. 

A publication with considerable 
Latin American coverage recently 
showed that out of 46,000 managers, 
supervisors, and professional men 
such as doctors, engineers and 
lawyers in the concerns surveyed, 

Continued on Page 26 
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BUENOS AIRES, the capital and chief port of Argentina. 


37,000 were Latin Americans and 
ONLY 8,000 came from the United 


States. Half of these 8,000 are in 


petroleum — largely engineers and 
technicians. What the publication 
failed to mention was the degree of 
authority these Latin American man- 
agers may have in their respective po- 
sitions, and the relationship of their 
compensation vis-a-vis its United 
States counterpart in their individual 
countries! This latter factor is pre- 
cisely the second reason which is 
causing a lot of friction and resent- 


ment among our neighbors below the 
Rio Grande. 


Higher salaries abroad 


Many American companies will 
pay their nationally trained and 
picked managers overseas a higher 
salary than he would ordinarily com- 
mand at home depending on living 
conditions in the country he is sta- 
tioned. And often because the com- 
panies could not get someone to live 
“outside” for a long period of time 
unless he were highly paid. Naturally, 
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HARBOR VIEW of the City of Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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the man’s abilities and experience 
will, in most instances, justify amply 
his compensation in terms of dollars 
and cents. On the other hand, it has 
been found that many American ex- 
ecutives sent overseas would have 
equal ability and less experience for 
certain positions that the local men, 
and yet would be paid three or four 
times more as compared to the local 
currency remuneration received by 
the latter. Certainly, American com- 
panies which employ many of our 
nationals abroad might perhaps do 
well to give serious consideration to 
this overall subject that has already 
impaired our “good neighbor” policy. 

Two basic solutions might be sug- 
gested for study. First, screen and 
send our competent executives, ex- 
perienced in Latin American market- 
ing problems, who will effectively 
protect our interests. Second, the real- 
istic promotion of qualified “local” 
talent in overseas branches and affili- 
ated companies, with adequate au- 
thority and compensation, in line with 
their functions and/or work results. 
The consequences can only result in 
better feelings toward the company 
and more congenial working atmos- 
phere between the United States ex- 
ecutive manager and his local person- 
nel. And most important of all, a 
better overall economic standard of 
living in countries in which we have 
investments. 


Check list for future 


Furthermore, the following 4-key 
check list might help to review and 
analyze the effectiveness and fitness of 
our resident managers abroad: 

1. a. Does he speak the language 
of the country in which he 
is living? 

b. Does he know and under- 
stand local customs and idio- 
syncrasies? 

2. a. What kind of an employer 
does he make? Is he liked 
and respected? 

b. Does he delegate responsi- 
bility and authority for 
greater efficiency? 

3. a. Does he participate in the 
local civic and social affairs 
of his community or does he 

Continued on Page 28 
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Select from the schedule below the size space that suits you best. 


Display Rates Width Depth 
1 page $400.00 . ..... 7 10 

page 22500 . ..... 64% 
page 125.00 ...... 3% 
page 75.00 ...... 3% 


For immediate attention to your order, send it today to G. M. LEwANbErR, Adver- 
tising Director, Public Relations Society of America, 375 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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SLIDE FILMS 
MOTION PICTURES 


As clear an economy 
as your telephone 
e 


Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


and 
ING. 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 


15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
TR 3-0283 


131 North Ludlow Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
BA 3-9321 


How To Get Clips Even 
When Your Company And 
Product Name Is Deleted 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


MENTAL HEALTH 
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restrict himself to his own 
circle of American friends? 

b. What do local people think 
of him? 

4. a. How does his wife feel about 
their life away from home 
ties? 

b. Is she helping him to “inte- 
grate” or acting as if they 
were only “passing through”? 

c. What impression do _ they 
both leave on their neighbors 
and the community? 


Realistic program needed 


There is no doubt that a more ef- 
fective and realistic public relations 
program is needed to project more 
favorably our feelings and thinking 
abroad. We must certainly avoid re- 
currence of such incidents as befell 
one of our national spokesmen in 
Latin America recently—not to men- 


] tion misconceptions which American 


business still has to overcome to gain 
respect and understanding! 

On a recent Latin American trip 
on behalf of a manufacturing concern, 
the writer was able to further his 
company’s interests through a per- 
sonally planned public relations pro- 
gram. Incidentally, this could serve 
as an outline for management to ex- 
plain impressively its views and aims 
abroad. 

I planned (and carried through) 
from the start of the trip to get the 
company’s story regarding my field 
and trouble-shooting assignments in 
every newspaper throughout several 
Latin American countries. 


Basic program 
for representatives 


This promotional idea can be du- 
plicated almost everywhere if the two 
basic steps listed here are carefully 
followed — and I am assuming that 
the visiting representative from the 
home office is fully public relations 
conscious: 


1. Your representatives abroad 
usually have newspaper con- 
tacts, either socially or busi- 
ness-wise. If so, you can give 
these contacts the story that 
you would like to have pub- 


lished, often by pointing out 
local clients in different indus- 
tries who are benefiting by 
your products, and that your 
company is effectively assist- 
ing and responsible for the wel- 
fare or industrial development 
and progress, locally and/or 
nationally, etc. 

2. Have the facts written out for 
briefing to newspapers. Press 
conferences or interviews can 
be arranged “on the spot” 
through your local contacts as 
mentioned above. Special ar- 
ticles can be written for inser- 
tion in media published by 
local chambers of commerce 
and trade associations. At all 
times, the company’s name and 
products can be mentioned as 
long as you are able to develop 
their full meaning to the con- 
sumer public in every individ- 
ual market visited. 


Plan was successful 
and can be duplicated 


This special plan was successfully 
carried out in many Latin countries. 
It can be duplicated by companies 
and individuals with interests over- 
seas, with long lasting effect on our 
neighbors if it is backed up with sin- 
cerity and understanding of local 
conditions. 

American business cannot afford 
to overlook the human factor in deal- 
ing with our Latin friends and asso- 
ciates. Today the Latin American 
part of the world is a remarkable, if 
not extraordinary, area to be reck- 
oned with. Its people are becoming 
more alert to their position and op- 
portunities, better educated, more 
selective in tastes and habits. 


Sphere of influence 
threatened by competition 


Let us bear in mind that the United 
States sphere of influence has never 
been so threatened by competition 
from abroad—as well as by our own 
mental outlook—as it is NOW. We 
have everything to gain if we take 
stock of the problems facing us, and 
revise realistically our thinking and 
planning for the future. @ 
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If public opinion 
is your objective .. . 


PUT THE ANPA 
CONVENTION 

IN ONE POCKET... 
AND THE 

ASNE CONVENTION 
IN THE OTHER! 


April is a busy month in the newspaper world. 
Publishers get together for the ANPA Conven- 
tion in New York; editors assemble for the 
ASNE Convention in Washington. Top news- 
papermen from all over the country—men whose 
names and opinions are as familiar to America 
as its breakfast coffee — come together to ex- 
change ideas, discuss objectives. 


These gatherings are prime pr. targets. But wait! 
How would you like to have these same men 
—and more, many more—tied together in one 
audience every week of the year? That’s exactly 
what you get in the advertising pages of Epiror 
& PUBLISHER. 


At a recent ASNE Convention, for instance, 
95° of the editors surveyed said they read 
Epiror & PUBLISHER; at the ANPA Convention 
the following year, 98¢¢ of the newspaper exec- 
utives interviewed were E&P readers. And for 
all the hundreds who attend these conventions, 
there are more hundreds who stay at home. . . 
publishers, editors, columnists, feature writers, 
reporters, departmental editors . . . but 
& PUBLISHER'S saturation readership reaches 
them wherever they are. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRESS, in 


Editor & Publisher 


Times Tower - 1475 Broadway - New York 36, N. Y. 


PR People: Write for your free cop ES 
of “Influencing the Influencers” 
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THE TRADE ASSOCIATION — 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


By George A. Douglas, Jr. 


@ The trade association, especially 
since the end of World War II, has 
grown in stature to become an effec- 
tive right arm of a given industry and 
this is especially true in the field of 
public relations. 

In legislative activity, both on a 
national and a state level, the trade 
association plays a vital role, voicing 
the combined thinking of a particular 
industry, as well as the business com- 
munity as a whole. 

Most associations, however, jhave 
advanced much further in their efforts 
than just confining themselves to 
legislative activity. 


Full-scale programs 


These trade associations are ac- 
tively conducting what can be accu- 
rately be termed full-scale public re- 


@ GeEorRGE A. DoucLas, JR. is Di- 
rector of Public Relations of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion. He was Morning City Editor 
of THE BosTON Post, as well as a 
reporter, feature writer, and edi- 
torial writer for that paper. He has 
written for national magazines and 
television, and he was Associate 
Editor of “Bostonia,” Boston Uni- 
versity alumni magazine, and a 
public relations consultant at the 
University. He is currently amem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of 
Banking at Williams College. ¢ 
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lations programs, well-planned and 
executed. 

In the banking field, for instance, 
we have witnessed a minor miracle 


_ in the last 10 years, as far as public 


relations is concerned among the state 
bankers associations throughout the 
country. 


HIGHER EDUCATION Loan Plan 
is example of “public relations policy 
and thinking.” 


Most of these associations are cur- 
rently conducting energetic programs, 
in addition to conducting public rela- 
tions clinics, work shops and con- 
ferences. 

Although these respective programs 
differ in their scope and techniques, 
the basic objectives are the same. 

The programs are aimed and de- 
signed to clear up the vague miscon- 
ceptions some people have about 


banks and banking in general and to 
define clearly the modern-day role a 
bank plays in the community. 

In Massachusetts, we have aggres- 
sively planned and followed a pro- 
gram aimed at all publics, including 
the housewife and school children. 


Higher education loan plan 


One of the foremost examples of 
our public relations thinking and 
policy is the Higher Education Loan 
Plan, which originated in Massa- 
chusetts some two and a half years 
ago. This plan has been cited as an 
excellent approach to community re- 
lations and several other states have 
followed the lead and are now con- 
ducting similar programs. 

The plan is simple. A college stu- 
dent may borrow money, without se- 
curity from a commercial bank during 
his sophomore, junior and senior 
years. 

He does not have to repay the loan 
or any money on it until six months 
after he graduates, and then he has 
three additional years to repay on a 
monthly installment basis. 

The money advanced to the col- 
lege student by the bank is guaran- 
teed up to 80 per cent of the face 
value of the note by the Massachu- 
setts Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion. Funds to guarantee the loans 
are donated by industry and business. 

Another phase of the public rela- 
tions program conducted on behalf 
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HUMANIZING “the banker to the 
general public.” Press relations play 
an important part in a public relations 
program. 


of the commercial banks of Massa- 
chusetts is a series of radio and tele- 
vision interviews. On these public 
service programs, both on radio and 
television, bankers talk frankly about 
banking, service charges on checking 
accounts, interest rates on loans, both 
installment and business, and similar 
every-day banking subjects. 

One of the best examples of this 
current series is a recent three-hour 
radio broadcast by four bankers over 
a Boston radio station. The bankers 
discussed banking with a moderator, 
a professional announcer, for an hour, 
and then for two hours the bankers 
answered specific questions _ tele- 
phoned in by listeners. 

What made this broadcast unique 
was the questions, as they were asked, 
were broadcast over the air, as was 
the banker’s reply. This was not a 
sponsored broadcast. It was arranged 
as a public service program. 

Press relations have played a major 
part in the public relations program. 
Special attention has been given to 
newspaper classification such as the 
metropolitan dailies, the small dailies 
and the weeklies. 

Special feature material and edi- 
torial suggestions have been prepared 
for the large city dailies. One Boston 
daily did a series of articles on vari- 
ous commercial banks throughout the 
state. 

Another daily used a 1,000-word 
feature story, with four pictures, on 
bank presidents’ hobbies. These pic- 


The Subtle Essence 


In the Upanishad there is a story of a young man who returned 
home after twelve years of study in the belief that he was con- 
summately well educated. His father said to this conceited son, 
“My child, have you asked for that knowledge by which we 
perceive what cannot be perceived and know what cannot be 
known?” 

“What is that knowledge?” the young man asked. 

His father replied, “Bring me a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree.” 

“Here it is, Sir.” 

“Break it.” 

“It is broken, Sir.” 

“What do you see there?” 

“Some seeds, Sir, exceedingly small.” 

“Break one of these.” 

“It is broken, Sir.” 

“What do you see there?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

The father said, “My son, that subtle essence which you do not 
perceive there—in that very essence stands the being of the 
huge Nyagrodha tree. In that which is the subtle essence all 
that exists has its self.” 

Like the Nyagrodha tree your company is also a growing, liv- 
ing organism but wherein stands its being? Is it in administra- 
tion or in manufacturing or in distribution or in public relations 
or in advertising or in bookkeeping? Obviously, no one part of 
the total operation can function without that subtle essence 
which permeates your whole organization. The subtle essence 
is the basic idea, which moves unseen with purpose and meaning. 

Is that basic idea threatened by indifferent public opinion, by 
unwise taxes, by misguided legislation or by YOUR silence? 
What is the Self of your company? Is it known, is it understood, 
is it respected? In the pages of the PuBLic RELATIONS JOURNAL 
you have an opportunity to address not only the spokesmen for 
business, for industry and for education, but also the important 
specialists who publish the largest public information medium 
in the country—house-organs, with an estimated circulation two 
and a half times greater than that of the daily newspapers. 

If you believe in the unique values the JoURNAL offers your 
company and if you wish to enter into partnership with other 
leaders in public relations who want to make the JouRNAL their 
Forum and their Voice, 'd appreciate hearing from you. Call 
me at PLaza 1-1940 or drop me a line. G. M. “Gus” Lewander, 
Advertising Director, Public Relations Society of America, 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


tures showed the bank presidents 
skiing, chopping wood, studying the 
stars through a telescope and similar 
activities. This story went a long way 
in humanizing the banker to the gen- 
eral public. 

In the school field, a series of 
school assemblies in various high 
schools and grammar schools has 
been arranged. 

Included in the assemblies have 
been banking films, as well as the 


presentation of a flannel board pro- 
gram, entitled “You and Your Com- 
munity Bank.” This flannel board 
presentation was designed by Edward 
R. Tufts, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association. 

We cite the current program of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association 
only as an example of what is being 
done by state bankers associations, as 
well as other trade associations, in the 
field of public relations. @ 
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Books in Review 


COMPANY AND COMMUNITY; Case 
Studies in Industry-City Relationships, 
by Wayne Hodges. Harper & Brothers, 
360 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewed by Howard Stephenson 


@ “The most potent medium of com- 
munication within a town is a grape- 
vine, with its roots imbedded in the 
factory itself.” 

Thus Wayne Hodges sums up a 
year-long study of industry in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in his book Company 
and Community. And to this wise 
and penetrating observation he adds: 
“The best basis for a good community 
relations program is a good persennel 
program.” 

Workshops in community relations 
conducted in summers at Cornell Uni- 
versity by Dr. Hodges are recognized 
as models of instruction for middle 
management and top management 
people. This is a realm in which man- 
agement is inordinately timid and as 
a rule unimaginative. 

Now Dr. Hodges takes a bold step 
forward, and presents a study of in- 
teraction among the major socio-eco- 


nomic forces in an industrial city. 
The focus is on industrial community 
relations. But there is meat here for 
the civic planner, the official, the wel- 
fare head, as well as the company 
president. The power of the book is 
increased by the details; and by the 
clean writing, with no pretentious- 
ness. 

It is heartening to read truths such 
as this: “Company information, as 
contained in publicity formally re- 
leased to newspapers, is often unbe- 
lievably dull: standardized, routine 
stories that have been repeatedly car- 


_ ried in the press, with changes only 


in the proper names used.” 

The fetishes and gimmicks of the 
consent-engineers get scant attention 
here. Dr. Hodges not only shows what 
the tools of community relations are, 
and how they work, but how they also 
sometimes fail. Surely we need more 
of this objective honesty in public re- 
lations iiterature. 

A chapter is given to each of seven 
areas: leadership and organization; 
the city and its problems; financial 
contributions; industry-school rela- 


PUZZLED 


about how to bind back issues of the 
ail PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL? 


There’s an easy solution: buy one 
of the newly-designed JOURNAL 
binders! 


They cost $3.50 each and are made of green simulated leather 
with hard covers. Each binder holds 12 issues—a complete volume 
for the year. Write or call us today. We think you’ll like them! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, Circulation Department 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York—PLaza 1-1940 
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tionships; air and water pollution; 
strikes and community relations; 
plant sites and plant communities. 

In the first section of a chapter, 
the case experience in Syracuse is re- 
ported. This is followed by a general 
survey of the topic nationally, with 
first-rate references. Thus the reader 
gets the feel and the smell of actual 
condtions, and then the significance 
is driven home. This is a forceful way 
to get ideas across. 

Professor Hodges probably did not 
set out to make industrialists uneasy 
over their lack of comprehension of 
their real problems in communities. 
But Company and Community should 
cause a good deal of soul-searching, 
and of questioning the competence of 
many accepted methods. 

Ten Syracuse companies contrib- 
uted financially to the study on which 
the book is based. Now this is an ex- 
ample of industry actually doing 
something beyond talk of the need 
of support of education. @ 


THE DECISION MAKERS, by Richard R. 
Connaroe. Vision Incorporated (The 
Bureau of Business Practice), New Lon- 
don, Conn., 1958. $10 standard edi- 
tion, $15 de luxe edition. 


@ Based on a series of articles, “Pro- 
files of a New Kind of Manager” 
which first appeared in Management 
Methods magazine, The Decision 
Makers offers a first-hand picture of 
modern management methods. 

It contains sixteen frankly-written 
case histories that cover a variety of 
problems encountered by manage- 
ment and the techniques used to solve 
them. Some are done in narrative 
form, others in question-and-answer 
form. 

The relationship between sales and 
profit, merchandising techniques, lo- 
cation of a new plant, poor employee 
morale, goals for the company future 
and company mergers are just a few 
of the many topics covered in this 
180-page volume. 

The Decision Makers presents a 
clear picture of the professional ex- 
ecutive in action and offers the reader 
a yardstick by which to measure his 
own company’s management tech- 
niques. @ 
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ANNUAL 
MEETINGS 


Continued from Page 12 


ously referred to, reveal that while 
such extras undoubtedly contribute 
to the size of the audience, no single 
feature of this kind—in and of itself 
—is considered by share owners as a 
primary reason for attending. Never- 
theless, if management intends to 
demonstrate a positive interest in its 
share owners, it will certainly give 
serious consideration to these features 
which help to make attendance at the 
meeting a pleasurable and rewarding 
experience. 


Costs will vary 


The extent to which any given com- 
pany can make its meeting something 
more than a formal business session 
will, of course, depend on individual 
circumstances and costs will vary con- 
siderably from company to company. 

It is our feeling that the added 
“extras” — exhibits, plant tours, re- 
freshments—need not and should not 
be lavish or expensive, but that ap- 
propriately handled they do contrib- 
ute to the over-all effectiveness of the 
annual meeting in reflecting a positive 
management attitude. 


A definite need 


Specific practices in connection 
with the planning and conduct of an- 
nual meetings will always vary in de- 
tail from one company to another. 
However, in the light of current so- 
cial, political and economic condi- 
tions, there is a definite need for all 
companies to conduct the type of an- 
nual meeting which reflects a positive 
awareness on the part of management 
of the following basic factors: 


1. The greatly increased number 
of share owners as well as their 
growing interest in their com- 
panies as indicated by steadily 
increasing attendance at annual 
meetings. 

2. The new and valid reasons, 
having little to do with dis- 
cussing proposals and voting 


ON 


E READING ROOM 


Closer supervision and control 
provides more thorough service 


Burrelle’s 125 skilled readers all work in one large reading room 
at our new building in Livingston, New Jersey. Your instructions 
are given to all of these readers immediately. This centralized 
reading operation enables Burrelle's to provide you with a press 
clipping service that is PROMPT and THOROUGH. Clippings 
from daily and weekly newspapers, magazines and trade pub- 
lications. Clippings may be ordered on a national, regional or 


local basis. 
Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 
Sales Office Sales Office Sales Office Sales Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 1456 N. Crescent Heights Bivd. Magee Building 2136 P Street N. W. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


passa gh Los Angeles 46, Calif. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Washington 7, D.C. 


OLdfield 6-0304 COurt 1-537 ADams 2-5308 
Operations — 75-89 E. Northfield Ave., Livingston, N. J. — WYman 2-6600 


upon items of business, which 
motivate share owner attend- 
ance. 

3. The increasing need for greater 


reaches by direct mail many 
thousands more people than at- 
tend in person. 

Many of the annual meeting prac- 


understanding and more active 
efforts on the part of share 
owners to help bring about 
legislative and political actions 
that will enable business to 
work more effectively in the 
general public interest. 

4. The over-all relations values 
inherent in an event which 


tices which have been described as 
reflecting a positive management atti- 
tude are, at present, those adopted 
primarily by larger companies. Never- 
theless, the same values these com- 
panies derive from effective annual 
meetings can and should be achieved 
by any publicly-held corporation, re- 
gardless of size. @ 
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Keep 
Top Brass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what's going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
Publicity Subject Research 

© Competitive Publicity & Advertising 

Send for Booklet No. 56 

“How Business Uses Clippings” 

BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

WAbash 2-8419 


Classified 
Advertising 
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When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


WANTED! 


Recognized Public Relations and Adver- 
tising firm wishes to establish New York 
branch office for limited service. 
Would consider affiliation of New York 
operation with small public relations or ad- 
vertising firm. 
Good address essential. 

ALL REPLIES CONFIDENTIAL. 
Box #BR-4. 
This firm’s president is a Member of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 


Positions Wanted 


Public Relations Woman, headed dept. for 
national org. Experienced in Public Rela- 
tions planning and doing, in writing and 
production of Public Relations tools. Never 
at a loss for an idea or a smile. Seeks ca- 
reer position N. Y. C. area. Box GG-4. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS man for national 
manufacturer located in Iowa. Work to in- 
clude all phases of public relations. Some 
experience required. Excellent opportunity 
for energetic person. State qualifications. 
Box PT-4. 
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The U.S. Image Abroad 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following re- 
marks are excerpted from a_ recent 
speech made by David Ogilvy, Presi- 
dent of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New 
York advertising agency. The speech, 
“How Advertising Helps Shape the 
Corporate Image,” was presented be- 
fore the New York Chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 


@ “Over the years in our agency we’ve 
been concerned with advertising 
‘Come to Britain’; and we’ve been 
concerned with trying to correct peo- 
ples’ misimpressions of Puerto Rico. 
We’ve gotten very much interested in 
the whole question of foreign tourism. 

“There’s only one country in the 
world which conducts no foreign 
tourism advertising whatever — and 
that’s the United States! 

“Australia wants Americans to go 
there, the French do, the Italian do, 
the British do, everybody does, but 
the United States seems to be indif- 
ferent as to whether foreigners come 
here as tourists to see this country. 
Partly because there are so many do- 
mestic tourists that we foreigners 
would be a drop in the bucket; but 
also because there’s been such a 
shortage of dollars abroad that very 
few people, outside Venezuela and 
Switzerland, could get the dollars to 
come here. 

“But things have been relaxed, and 
within two or three years sterling is 
going to be convertible freely into 
dollars. So maybe we need tourists 
here—foreign tourists. 

“The image the United States has 
in foreign countries, including some 
European countries, is not wholly fa- 
vorable. What a splendid thing it 
would be if some farsighted manu- 
facturer would run some advertise- 
ments in France, in Italy, in England, 
in Denmark, in Holland, in Norway, 
in Belgium, in Spain, and other coun- 
tries of the world, urging their tour- 
ists to come and visit the United 
States, and in the process projecting 
a more favorable image of America. 

“If I said this to anybody in the 
State Department they'd say ‘you 
Madison Avenue people, you just 


don’t get it. 
toothpaste.’ 

“But I don’t want to take ads in 
Britain or elsewhere proclaiming how 
many refrigerators and automobiles 
we have. It wouldn’t be that kind of 
advertising. We would be talking 
about the subtler charms of America, 
and its inhabitants. 

“If there is anybody in any way 
concerned with the promotion of 
American tourism abroad (hotel in- 
terests, shipping interests, aircraft), 
he might like to consider this. I don’t 
seek profit in it. You can take it, and 
give it to your advertising agency to 
do, or you can give it to us and we’d 
handle it at cost, without profit. I am 
very keen to see it done.” @ 


This isn’t like selling 


smart idea: 
Let us publish a book for your client. Serv- 
ice includes noted magazine writer, produc- 
tion, promotion, distribution, Get details 
and sample book. Write Seth Richards, 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


FREE! 
The P.R. newsletter, “What’s New ... in 


Radio and Television,” is yours for the 
asking. Write today on your business 
letterhead. 


A.P.S. ASSOCIATES 


Ten East 39th St., New York 16 
MUrray Hill 3-9288 


( MAKE YOUR NEXT BIG ee | 
A HIT! 


WITH GIANT COLORFUL IMAGES PRO- 
JECTED THROUGH A TRANSLUCENT 
SCREEN AND CHANGED AT WILL BY RE- 
MOTE CONTROL WITH THE 
NEW GENARCO 3,000 
WATT SLIDE PROJECTOR 
WITH THE 70 SLIDE 
CHANGER. GET ILLUS- _ 
TRATED LITERATURE 
BY RETURN MAIL FROM: 


GENARCO INC. 
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Television 
Films Used In 
Fund-Raising 


Editor’s Note: The following item 
was contributed by Allan Black, TV- 
Radio-Film Director of the United 
Hospital Fund of New York, who 
will be glad to answer any questions 
or inquiries from readers. 


@ Last year, the United Hospital 
Fund received considerably more help 
from local TV stations than in pre- 
vious years because of the use of a 
one-minute and a 20-second filmed 
appeal, rather than the usual slides. 

We decided to make the films be- 
cause we found that the slides were 
not used by the stations as frequently 
as we would have liked. The reason 
was simple. It was much easier for 
a TV station film director to pick up 
a film and hand it to the projectionist, 
than to be bothered with as many as 
half a dozen slides, copy for the an- 
nouncer and cueing instructions. TV 
station personnel are busy people, 
and they will naturally take the path 
of least resistance. 


Tight budget 


Until last year, the usual tight 
budget problem had kept us from 
seriously considering making a film. 
But this time, by approaching the 
problem from a different angle, we 
managed to get a one-minute film and 
a 20-second film, complete with 
sound track using a well-known net- 
work announcer, for only a little 
more than the amount we had allotted 
for slides. 

The biggest cost factor in the mak- 
ing of a film was the shooting of nec- 
essary scenes. Instead of going into 
production, we located a 20-minute 
film made by a member hospital for 
group showings, which contained ma- 
terial suitable for our purposes. Using 
the services of a film editor, we had 
a duplicate negative made of the 
scenes we wished to use and these 
scenes were placed in the proper se- 
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Public Relations 


If you would like a speaker on 
“What is Public Relations?” to talk 
before any group in your company 
—or to any civic group in your 
community — call us. We will be 
glad to provide a qualified man 
from within or without our organi- 
zation. Our primary interest is to 
promote a better understanding of 
the importance and value of public 
relations. 


quence. For the final scene, we 
filmed the name, address and phone 
number of the organization. Here 
again we saved money by using the 
same lettering made previously for 
use in slides. For the sound track, 
the announcer’s services were con- 
tributed. 

Of course, we were fortunate in lo- 
cating excellent pre-shot footage that 
suited our needs. But many hundreds 
of films on all subjects have been 


made in recent years by all kinds of 
organizations, including business con- 
cerns, and most will be glad to co- 
operate. 

Had we not been successful in get- 
ting suitable material for use in our 
films, we would probably have filmed 
a series of stills, adding a sound track. 
Although not as effective as the 
above method, we would nevertheless 
have achieved our goal of having 
everything on film. @ 
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an idea to put across? 


A well produced motion 
picture will do it .. . will 
communicate your idea full 
strength to exactly the 
people you want to reach 
. . . Warning: Select an 
experienced producer — 
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"BOOKS FROM AMERICA’: Theme 


Of New People-to-People Program 


@ With the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can radio industry, The Advertising 
Council has launched a new “people- 
to-people” campaign designed to meet 
a growing demand of foreigners for 
American books, and their need for a 
better understanding of Americans, 
how they live, work, think and govern 
themselves as a Democracy, 

Books from America is an infor- 
mational counter-attack organized at 
the request of the United States In- 
formation Agency. USIS (overseas 
offices of the USIA) | branches 
throughout the world have reported 
an increasing number of English- 
language anti-American books pub- 
lished and circulated at under-cost 
prices by the USSR and Red China. 
These books, mostly paper backs, are 
sold at such low prices and in such 
vast quantities that the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency cannot possibly match 
this flood of anti-American propa- 
ganda with its limited budget. 

Besides anti-American books in the 
native languages of many countries in 
the Free World and behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Communists use English- 
language literature and _ textbooks 
everywhere, from Europe to the Far 
East, to spread propaganda against 
the United States and distort its image 
in the minds of readers. According to 
USIA, the Soviets distribute an esti- 
mated 130,000,000 books a year, 
many of them given away. 


To meet this challenge, “Books 
from America” is enlisting the sup- 
port of U. S. citizens to donate the 
kind of American books which are in 
demand overseas. These books can 
help make friends for America, and 
help foreigners get a true image of 
American life. 

The USIA reports the type of 
American books wanted overseas are: 
American literary classics, old and 
new, recent American histories and 
geographies, modern English gram- 
mars and language-study texts. 

On February 22, the radio net- 
works began broadcasting specific 
suggestions each week for books, i.e., 
books by Mark Twain, James Feni- 
more Cooper and Ernest Hemingway, 
or recent American histories. 


Where to ship 


Donors are urged to ship hard 

cover books, in good condition, to: 

Books From America 

Box 1960 

Washington 13, D.C. 
The books should be well-wrapped 
and sent through the mails at “book 
rate.” Local post offices can give 
guidance on how to ship, when re- 
quested. Each book, before it is 
shipped overseas is specially labeled 
as a gift from an American citizen. 
The USIA then distributes the books 
through its foreign offices. @ 


THE DESIRE OF MINDS 


“The techniques of modern life—our engineering, our chemistry, our 
medicine and our military armaments; our industrial organization and our 
methods of supply—are tools only. In and of themselves they do nothing. 
What they achieve is the desire of men’s minds. 

“It so happens that in my academic work | have had much to do with 
what is called the ‘social sciences.’ It took a long time for modern 
economists to learn that economy is not merely the result of production 
and distribution, but that it reflects the aggregate desire of men in respect 
of the world in which they wish to live. This was not an easy lesson. Yet 
the fact is that the world we live in is the world we want to live in; it is 
the product of our desires carried into execution by our rapidly widening 


techniques.” 


—A. A. BERLE 
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A foot in the door beats two on the welcome 
mat (as any old-time salesman will tell you). 
And a sunny smile can melt the iciest heart 
that ever frosted a housecoat. 


But today’s growth companies have out- 
grown doorbell-pushing. They know there’s a 
surer way to get a hearing. To reach the homes 
—and pocketbooks—of the people most im- 
portant to corporate growth, they advertise 
in TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME is the one magazine read by the 
nation’s most courted customers—2,350,000 
executive and professional families — the 
people that other people follow. Their buying 
preferences, their actions, their decisions 
establish the trends and mold the tastes of 
the entire nation. TIME’s reports on the news 
are a regular part of their conversations; 
TIME’s advertising is the touchstone by which 
they judge products and services. 


Sales methods and sales objectives have 
changed as markets have grown, but door- 
to-door selling still brings results...when the 
right doors are opened. And TIME opens the 
doors every week to 2,350,000 important 
homes. ‘ 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


WE’LL HELP YOU GET IT OVER 


Next time you'd like to lend extra lift to your public relations 
ideas. and programs, call on us. 


The Jam Handy Organization offers professional communications 
skills and facilities to put new thrust under your public relations 
effort. If top-flight motion pictures are best for you, we'll produce 


them for you under your close supervision. Or if experience has 
shown that less elaborate presentation aids will do the job, 
we'll handle those, too. 


Costs will be entirely realistic, consistent with both your budget 
and your needs. For complete information, get in touch with... 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 
‘ 


“ 


VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS e¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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